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to talk about dogma as a kind of poetry is already to have put
oneself outside religion, to have excommunicated oneself from
its inner simplicity and wholeness. As we have said, religion
insists on "its historical basis; indeed thereby it defies the
destructive heresy that religion and dogma are but a poetry
and a symbolism. The story of Christianity suggests that religion
is always and for ever menaced by just this danger, a menace
which, could it gain general assent, would be the end of
Christianity. For Christianity is built upon beliefs in historical
occurrences which for faith are beyond dispute and attack;
for these are occurrences directly manifesting God in the world,
and thus, as we have said, showing forth the rationality of the
universe. The greatest danger to religion is not from critics out-
side the Church, but from those within organized Christianity
who are constantly urging the recognition of all miracle as
either explicable or as a poetry.

Yet, to many minds, dogma is a poetry and a
symbolism, however perfect and final, a mode of expression,
not assertion of actual historical occurrence.1 Such people,
to whom Keats' view that religious dogma is an accretion
issuing from pious fraud is abhorrent, yet cannot reach ortho-
doxy; or if they remain nominally Christian are kept in a
constant inner disquiet by what they know to be the false-
ness of their position. We may say that it is the very in-
vulnerability of religion from attack, and the perfect security
of its position, which makes dogma difficult of acceptance
for many minds. Religion is impregnable against attack from
any scientific point of view because the historical events on
1 I wish to add here that my concern is not to advocate the view
of dogma which is expounded in this section. My desire is merely to
set out the nature of what seems to me the primary spiritual crisis of
our time.